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Arr. 1.—Memoirs and Recollectioris of Count Sr- 
cur, Ambassador from France to the Courts of 
Russia and Prussia, &c. &c. written by himself. 
Boston, 1825. 8vo. pp. 259. 


In his history of the Russian campaign, 
Segur had already giving such marked 





evidences of his qualifications for a nar- | One of the first reflections which occurs | 


rator of interesting political events, that 
it was with no ordinary expectations we 
opened the present volume. These ex- 
pectations have not been disappointed.— 
The perusal of these memoirs has im- 
pressed us with a most favourable opinion 
of the author’s heart, and attached us the 
more to him, because he displays a kindly 
feeling towards this country, and presents 
us with an exalted character of our beloved 
and great Washington. The praise uttered 
by Segur is the more flattering, inasmuch 
as he was not a mere inexperienced youth, 
led away by enthusiasm or blind devotion 
to a great cause, but a sage and skilful 
politician, versed in camps and courts, 
and who, through a long life, engaged in 
political events of the most momentous na- 
ture, has been successively familiar with 
some of the greatest men who have sig- 
nalized the last and present centuries by 
their bravery, their wisdom, and their ge- 
nius. Frederick the Great, Voltaire, Po- 
temkin, Joseph the Second, Gustavus III. 
Kosciusko, La Fayette, Nassau, Mira- 
beau, Napoleon, Catherine II., have been 
the personages with whom his birth, and 
political situation in life have brought him 
im contact and familiar intercourse. Al- 
ternations of prosperity and adversity, of 
eredit and disgrace, of riches and poverty, 
have tended to instruct him in the school of 
philosophy ; and as the events of such a life 
cannot fail to be interesting and instruc- 
tive, soare the reflections, and opinions of 
their subject entitled to the highest respect 
and attention. He is now advanced in life 
too, and the ardour which in early life 
might have viewed men and manners 
through a distorted medium, has now abat- 
ed, and left the atmosphere of life clear 
and unclouded. These considerations are 
sufficient to induce us to regard the fa- 
vourable impression made on the mind of 
Segur by our cause and its great founder 
and successful defender, with peculiar 
feelings of delight and gratification. But 
we are anticipating the course which our 
remarks should take, and it is necessary, 
before we introduce that part of our au- 
thor’s book which treats of this country, 
that we notice his earlier adventures, and 
they are full of interest for all classes of 
readers. 

If the observation of Johnson be cor- 
rect, that there is no individual from 
whose life, if properly detailed, some great 


morai may not be gleaned, it must parti- 
cularly apply to the life of a man like our 
author, who has successively been a mili- 
tary officer, a traveller, a navigator, a 
courtier, an ambassador, a prisoner, an 
agriculturist, an elector, a poet, a drama- 
tic author, a writer for the — 
an historian, a councellor of state, &c. &c. 


in these memoirs amply verifies this anti- 
cipaticn: 
“Chance almost always exercises a 





into that professed by graver writers, we 
admired it as bearing the impress of cou- 
rage, and of resistance to arbitrary power. 

‘We were’ delighted with the new 
fashion for pigs and coats, and witb the 
simplicity of English customs, which ena- 
bled us to discard all troublesome display 
of the details of our private life. We de- 
voted all our time to the society, fetes, 
pleasures, and easy duties of the court and 
the garrisons ; and, free from al] care, we 
enjoyed the advantages which old insti- 





greater influence over our fate than our| tutions had handed down to us, together 
calculations and propensities. I recollect | with the liberty which new customs had 
that the Maréchal de Castries, one of the | introduced: thus, our vanity was gratified 
men the most known for having sought by one of these systems, whilst our incli- 
all his life to fix fortune by deep and | nation for pleasures derived equal gratifi- 
learned combinations, told me, whilst I | cation from the other 

was with him in Brittany as his aid-de-| ‘At our country seats we discovered, 
camp, that, during the course of his bril- | amongst our peasantry, and the petty jus- 
liant career, the caprice of fate had often | tices dependant upon us, some traces of 
defeated his most prudent calculations ;— ! our ancient feudal power; at court, or in 
and that he owed the greatest part of his the world, we enjoyed the distinctions due 
success and the accomplishment of the | to our birth. promoted to superior rank in 
hopes of his ambition, to unforeseen| the army. by the sole influence of our 
chances, to events which it would have | name, and henceforward at liberty to mix, 
been out of his power to guess, and some- | without ostentation or restraint amongst 


times, added he, laughing, to faults. 


ness of this observation, which numerous 
facts have confirmed. If this truth were | 
maturely considered, it would dispose | 
men to be more indulgent towards one| 
another, and render them more modest in | 
prosperity, more patient in adversity ; for 
in the labyrinth of this world, the road we | 
follow, the circumstances which direct | 
our course, the issue we find, and the goal 
we arrive at, depend upon an infinity of 
trifling causes, over which, neither our 
foresight, nor our will, exercise any influ- 
ence.” 

Our author was born in 1753, and of 
course, his infancy and early youth were 
passed under the reign of Louis XVth.— 
He thinks this good, but weak, monarch 
was the object of an enthusiasm he did 
not merit ; and in advanced life, of re- 
serge equally exaggerated. The ear- 
y life of Segur was spent at court in a 
round of delight and mirth. The follow- 
ing account bespeaks the condition of the 
French nobility at this period : 

“« With respect to us, the young French 
nobility, we felt no regret for the past, no 
anxiety for the future, and gaily trod a 
soil bedecked with flowers, which con- 
cealed a precipice from our sight. Mer- 
ry censurers of old fashions, of the feudal 
pride of our ancestors, and of their grave 
etiquette, whatever partook of antiquity 
appeared to us ridiculous and troublesome. 
The gravity of ancient doctrines was irk- 
some to us. We were equally attracted 
and entertained by the pleasing philoso- 








phy of Voltaire; and, without searching 


our countrymen, to taste the sweets of pile- 


‘«« Experience has proved to me the just- | beian equality, the short years of our ear- 


ly life were gliding before us in the midst 
of illusions, and of a kind of happiness 
which had, I believe, never before fallen 
to the lot of any but ourselves. Liberty, 
royalty, we pe new 5 democracy, prejudi- 
ces, reason, novelty, philosophy, every 
thing concurred to render our days pros- 
perous ; and never did calmer slumbers, 
or more engaging dreams, receive a more 
horrible termination.” 

The commencement of the reign of 
Louis XVI. is next described. This mo- 
narch, so good, so -weak, and so unfortu- 
nate, was ill qualified to contend with 
the rude storms which were rising to crush 
and overwhelm his power. An ancient 
aristocracy on the one hand, and a jealous 
and enlightened people on the other, were 
difficult obstacles to be overcome before 
tranquility could be secured or rendered 
permanent. To the former Louis was com- 
pelled to sacrifice Tergot and Malesher- 
bes ; the exactions of the latter are too 
well known. In the mean time broke out 
the American revolution, than which ne 
event, in ancient or modern history, has 
ever produced so many immediate, wide 
spread, and important consequences upon 
the condition of mankind in general; and 
these consequences are still developing 
themselves, and will continue to do so 
with increased energy for many after ages. 
Its commencement is thus stated by Segur, 
together with the arrival of our plain, but 
en ggg deputies, Dean, Lee, and 
Franklin : 

“Jn the mean time, liberty, which 
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throughout the civilized world had slum- 
bered for so many centuries, awakened 
in another hemisphere, and combatted 
with glory against a long established do- 
mination, supported by the most formida- 
ble power. 


“ England, proud of her strength, of her 
numerous fleets, and herriches, had taken 
into her pay, and transported to America, 
forty thousand men, in order to stifle that 
liberty, whilst yet in its cradle; but in 
vain. An entire nation which resolves 
to be free, is not easily vanquished. 

‘The courage displayed by these new 
republicans procured for them, through- 
out Europe, the esteem and the good wish- 
es of every friend of justice and humanity. 
The rising generation, above all, taught, 
by a singular contrast, in the midst of mo- 
narchies, to admire the great writers and 
the heroes of Greece and Rome, carried 
to am enthusiastic excess the interest with 
which they were inspired by the Ameri- 
can revolution. 

‘The French government, which sought 
every means of diminishing the power of 
England, was insensibly induced to act 
in conforinity with these liberal opinions. 
which manifested themselves with so 
much animation. It even, secretly, fur- 
nisbed succour of arms, ammunition, and 
money, to the Americans, or allowed them 
to be furnished through the medium of its 
commerce. But, in consequence of its 
weakness, it did not venture to declare 
itself openly ; affected on the contrary to 
maintain an impartial neutrality ; and de- 
ceived itself so far as to believe that its 
secret intrigues could not be detected, 
and that it could ruin its rival without 
running the risk of a conflict with her.— 
Such a deception could not long continue, 
and the English cabinet had too much 
penetration to allow the French govern- 
ment thus to reap all the advantages of 
war without incurring its dangers. 

“The system actually pursued by the 
French ministers, became every day 
raore apparent. American deputies, Silas 
Deane and Arthur Lee, arrived in Paris ; 
and the celebrated Benjamin Franklin 
was soon after added to their number. It 
would be difficult to describe the eager- 
ness and the delight with which these 
men, the agents of a people in a state of 
insurrection against their monarch, were 
received in France, in the bosom of an 
ancient monarchy. 

‘* Nothing could be more striking than 
the contrast between the luxury of our 
capital, the elegance of our fashions, the 
magnificence of Versailles, the still bril- 
liant remains of the monarchical pride of 
Louis XIV., and the polished and superb 
dignity of our nobility, on the one hand— 
and, on the other hand, the almost rustic 
apparel, the plain but firm demeanor, the 
free and direct language of the envoys, 
whose antique simplicity of dress and ap- 
pearance seemed to have introduced with- 
in our walls, in the midst of the effemi- 
nate and servile refinement of the 18th 
century, some sages contemporary with 





Plato, or republicans of the age of Cato 
and of Fabius. 

“This unexpected apparition produced 
upon us a greater effect, in consequence 
of its novelty, and of its occurring precise- 
ly at the period when literature and phi- 
losophy had circulated amongst us an uni- 
versal desire for reforms, a disposition to 
encourage innovations, and the seeds of 
an ardent attachment to liberty.” 

To be Continued. 





ArT. 11.—Tremaine, or the Man of Refinement : 

— 12mo. Wilder & Campbell, New York, 

25. 

TuereE are few things in which authors 
so widely mistake their abilities, as in at- 
tempting a novel. Success seems easy of 
attainment, but is, in truth, accomplished 
rarely, and with difficulty. Richardson, 
Smollett, Fielding, and Goldsmith, can 
be cited as almost the only writers in this 
department to whom England may refer 
with pride. France has afforded some good 
specimens from Le Sage and de Genlis. 
Germany is rich in her Goethe and Wie- 
land; while the Cervantes of Spain, and 
the Boccaccio of Italy stand alone among 
their countrymen. Scotland, in late years, 
lias appealed to the author of Waverly as 
the Shakspeare of prose, without an equal 
ora rival in the regions of fiction. In ad- 
dition to the delight and instruction de- 
rived from his productions, great benetits 
have arisen, at large, to the literature of 
Romance. The public taste has been re- 
fined, and the task of gratifying it has be- 
come more arduous. The nonsense of 
the Minerva press, that had been so long 
and so perniciously increasing, has been 
arrested, and the shelves of the booksel- 
lers no longer groan with crudities that 
met a transient reception till better perfor- 
mances should displace them. The regu- 
lar construction, too, of the old-fashioned 
novel has been extended, and we are no 
longer presented with a mere series of 
scenes and adventures, which are sure to 
eventuate in marriage. This form of 





composition is employed as a vehicle of | 


historical illustration, or conveys the de- 
scription of countries and men in a more 
pleasing shape than that of ordinary nar- 
rative. The Corinna of Madam de Stael, 
and the Mysteries of Udolpho by Mrs. 
Ratcliffe, are worth all that Mr. Eustace 
has published respecting Italy, and ma 

be deemed nearly as accurate, ievtegh 
bearing the title of novels. Where can a 
picture of eastern manners be found more 
correct and interesting than is contained 
in the pages of Anastasius? And when 
the eventful traditions of times that are 
associated with the most inspiring recol- 
lections of patriotic devotion, of wisdom 
and valour, are preserved in their fresh- 
ness and truth as examples for ages, the 
novellist enjoys the highest merit of a 
writer, to mix profit with pleasure. This 
praise belongs to the felicitous delinea- 
tions of the Spy, and the Leaguer of Bos- 
ton, productions of the first excellence in 
this class of works, combining invention 
and history. The early records of our 








country afford fruitful materials for other 
adventurers; and instead of aping the 
worn-out models of Europe, our writers 
cannot do better than to appropriate their 
native resources. The details of foreign 
fashion, and splendour, and folly, have 
ceased to interest on this side of the wa- 
ter; and every variety of trans-Atlantic 
character has been portrayed to exhaus- 
tion. We are tired of Bethlem-Gaber 
and the Life of a Lover; and are willing 
to forget Wilhelmina of Lunenburg, and 
the Victims of Sensibility in six volumes, 
octavo. Calm be their repose among the 
cobwebs of time, with the Grand Cyrus 
of Madame Scudery, Don Belianis of 
Greece, and the Seven Champions of 
Christendom. Jt would be an amusin 

occupation to examine the novels of dif- 
ferent nations, and compare them with 
each other, as well as discuss the good 
and evil effects of their circulation. We 
shall indulge, at a future period, in some 
speculations on this tempting subject, but 
at present our limits admonish us to pause. 
We hasten to consider Tremaine, and his 
pretensions to favour. From the enco- 
miums bestowed in the British Journals 
on this work, we opened it with rather 
excited expectations of its value, and are 
happy to confess they have been fully an- 
swered by a perusal. It may be safely 
recommended as one of the best literary 
efforts that has been recently offered to 
the public. Those who anticipate from 
its contents an intricate plot, and denoue- 
ment abounding with dramatic situations 
and incidents, or great variety of charac- 
ters, will be disappointed. Its merit is of 
a higher or-ler than that of merely supply- 
ing an idle hour with employment. It is 
a work, ‘‘the object of which is to recom- 
mend good sense, proper moderation, and 
sound theology, in opposition to all ex- 
tremes, whether of ambition, refinement, 
or dangerous scepticism. If it detach but 
one man, or one woman, from the head- 
long career which most are pursuing, and 
induce them to look for a while into them- 
selves, as God and Nature intended them 
to do, its end will be answered.” The 
author professes to point a moral, as well 
as adorn a tale; and he fulfils this intention. 
Tremaine is introduced as a person in the 
meridian of life, possessing great polish, 
refined taste, and high reputation. The 
expectation of a family-living, induces 
him to give some time to divinity in his 
early years. But after trying a little, and 
but a little, to unravel the difficulties in 
which he enwraps himself concerning 
** Providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate ;”? and which task, the subtlety of 
his own mind only renders a more hope- 
less one—he refuses the living, and re- 
nounces the church. He next endea- 
vours to find anchorage in the certainty of 
the law—but after twelve months, his 
over-delicate and sickly fancy is unable 
to endure law society. His third experi- 
ment is in the army, and he makes a cam- 


paign, and obtains some distinction. At — 


thirty, he quarrels with his general about 
a point of military etiquette, and abandons 
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the guards. By the death of an uncle 
and cousin, nearly at the same time, he 
suddenly finds himself master of an im- 
mense estate, and resolves to be happy. 

“‘ Were the fair, then, negl:cted by Mr 
Tremaine, all this time; or did they ne- 
glect him 1—Not so on either side.. The 
sort of reputation he had made, even be- 
fore his accession to fortune; his man- 
ners, figure, and features, in all which 
their was a certain loftiness; his very 

finery itself (to use the term often applied 
to it in the world of fashion) had made 
him a person of no small consideration 
among the ladies. What must he be now 
that he was one of the best matches in 
England? The daughters had courted 
him before ; the mothers courted him now. 
This however he knew, and not only his 
integrity was disgusted, but his self love 
was alarmed. There was nothing he 
dreaded. so much as the chance of not be- 
ing beloved for his own sake ; Alcibiades 
himself could not have been more scru- 
pulous. 

‘Vet, as we have said, he was suscep- 
tible; (and he certainly was so;) one would 
have supposed there had been opportuni- 
ty of putting this out of doubt, before his 
hopes were, as he said, marred by his at- 
tainment to wealth. 

** All, however, was marred by himself; 
for his own nice breeding and habits pre- 
vented his inclinations, for the most part, 
from going beyond a certain point 

‘* His enemies, or rather his enviers, (of 
whom he had not a few,) gave an air even 
of ridicule to some of what they called 
his amourettes ; for they said he was too 
fine for an amour. It was said too, (and 
in this there was some truth,) that in his 
youth he had conceived a passion for the 
pretty daughter of the head of the college 
to which he belonged: that the inclina- 
tion was even mutual, and that all ex- 
pected a marriage ; but the whole affair 
was put an end to in a moment, by the 
unhappy accident of a windy walk up 
Headington hill. It was not that the fair 
one’s leg was either thick or crooked, for 
it was even remarkably well shaped; but 
the scandal went on to say, that a garter, 
which happened to fall on the -occasion, 
was considerably the worse for wear— 
certain it is, that the affair was broken off 
immediately ; nor could all the kind and 
pretty looks, nor the real merit of the 
lady, afterwards move him! 

* Another growing passion was report- 
ed to have been nipt in the bud, by the 
fair one being not sufficiently sentimental ; 
a third, by her being too much so; a fourth, 
by his detecting her in reading Tom 
Jones; a fifth, by her having eaten her 
peas with a knife ; and scandal added that 
one of his predilections for a young lady 
of the very first quality in France, was 
sickened to death by her telling him one 
day, qu’elle avoit pris medicine ! 

‘** Had this sensible, though fastidious 
heart, never then met with an object 
which he thought really worthy its attach- 
ment? Yes! and the event coloured 
much of his life. It is, perhaps, a long 








story, and the reader might possibly be 
content te escape it; but as it develops 
much of the character and. heart of this 
refined, yet romantic man, we must afford 
a few minutes to its relation. 

“Tt wason a May evening, in the pro- 
vince of Auvergne, in France, that Tre- 
maine found himself on the banks of ‘the 
litthe river Alher, which, after watering 
this beautiful province, falls into the 
Loire. It was after his accession to for- 
tune The sun had just set, and those 
who have ever known the climate of the 
countries adjacent to the Loire, are ac- 
quainted with the impressions made on 
the senses by the softest air in the world, 
tempering the glow of the retreating day. 
The rippling of the stream, a wooded 
bank, a thousand flowers, a thousand birds 
—all seemed to speak to the heart. 

‘* Tremaine was alone; he had left his 
carriage and-servants at Limoges, in the 
Limousin, and in a fit of musing, but not 
of moping melancholy, and, it may be 
added, in a fit of exertion not over coin- 
mon with him, had resolved to explore 
this part of France on horseback, where, 
however, the landscapes were much more 
beautiful than the roads were good. He 
took with him only a French guide for a 
servant. 

‘He had dined at the auberge, in the 
little village of Valence, upon trout which 
the landlord had caught before his eyes, 
a few hours before. 

‘* His loneliness soothed but did not op- 
press him, for he had lately been plunged 
in the very depths of French dissipation, 
and a solitary walk in such a scene seem- 
ed at this moment the most suited to his 
taste of any thing in the world. 

‘His heart expanded to the touch of 
nature ; but yet there was a void in it. 

*« «Is it not strange,’ said he to himself, 
as he surveyed the landscape, ‘that I 
should always be viewing these scenes by 
myself, and that at eight-and-twenty, the 
loveliest part ef the creation should to 
me still be as nothing?’ 

** He thought over all the fair beings to 
whom he had ever felt inclined, regretted 
none of them, and began to think (to him 
a strange speculation) that in the upper 
ranks, though there was more elegance of 
manner, there was less of that real feel- 
ing which constitutes the love he sighed 
to meet with. He seemed even to think 
there might be more probability of finding 
it in the middling, perhaps even in the 
still lower classes of society. 

* In the humour he was in, he forgot all 
his fine prejudices, and at the moment, 
was so true a man of nature, or rather of 
romance, that had a mere peasant, with 
all the necessary endowments to be found 
in most romances, offered herself to his 
view, it is not impossible she might have 
afforded a subject for some new French 
sentimentalist, and become a second Pay- 
sanne Parvenue. 


| 


‘The murmur of the water had now 
subsided a few minutes, when, from the 
other side of a hedge of sweet shrubs, 
which enclosed a small garden, his ear 
was struck with sounds, which in that 
place absolutely astonished him. 

“It was the voice of a young female 


and feeling which, even in England, 
would have been chafming 

“ Another voice, now and then inter- 
posing, showed that the reader was not 
alone ; and the few sentences that passed, 
proved the persons to be mother and 
daugiter. 

“The passage which Tremaine last 
heard, was that so well known, beginning 
with, 

** Sweet is the breath of morn,” &c. 


“The young unknown read it witha 
tenderness which did not fail to strike on 
the aeart of the hearer, any more than the 
observation which followed. 

** Oi! my dear mother, what happi- 
ness is here described! and how does my 
heart swell whenever I think of such con- 
jugal tenderness —If ever I have a bhus~ 
band, oh! how I shall love him.’ 

*«*>Tis well, my dear,’ replied the mo- 
ther, ‘that we are alone; else such.a 
speech, thongh the most natural in the 
world, might 7, you to ill-natured 
interpretations. ou are so naive, and so 
young, that people who did not know, 
might not understand you. But Heaven 
forbid, my dear Eugenia, that you should 
not express your feelings before your mo- 
ther.’ 

“«Ah! replied Eugenia, with a sigh, 
‘how can it be wrong to express one’s 
feelings before any one?’ ” 


To be Continued. 


SELECTIONS. 








From the United States Literary Gazette. 
DESCRIPTION OF MADRID, 
Continued. 
Royal Academies—Public Libraries—School for 


ne Deaf aud Damb— Circus for Bull-Fights— 
the Prado and Delicias. 


Tuene are royal academies here, of his- 
tory, of natural philosophy, of medicine, 
of jurisprudence, of the fine arts, of econo- 
my, of the sacred canons, and ecclesiasti- 
ca) discipline, &c. There are also royal 
colleges and schools for,instruction in all 
the branches of education. The botani- 
cal school poems advantages surpass~- 
ing those of must other countries, imas- 
much as the royal botanical garden, where 
itis situated, possesses, probably, a great- 
er abundance and variety of rare plants 
than any other garden in Europe. Bota- 
ny and agriculture is here publicly taught. 
The course of lectures begins in May, 
and is continued till Septeinber or Octo- 





ber. The schools for children, I am told, 


““«What signifies it,’ continued he,| are on a very miserable muse The 


‘where I meet with the heart I seek?—| time of the pupils is mostly emp 


Will not my own rank elevate and illus- 
trate whomsoever I please ?’ 


oyed in 
| learni to has Latin prayers, not one 
word of which do they understand. Br* 


reading Milton in English, with a tone 
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this exercise, they are taught to believe, | from the walls of the houses ; across which 
is most useful to them. ‘Ihe education of | are stretched, in various parts, groups of 
women here seems to be considered of as | blind beggars, singing, and playing the 
little importance as it is in Turkey, it be- guitar; women with sick or deformed 
ing confined to their prayers and books | children; old men, who seem as if the 
of devotion; and itis not improbable, that | exposure must hasten their relief by death; 
hence might be traced one of the princi- | some without legs, others without arms, 
pal causes of the present degraded state of | and all crying out, in the most piteous 
the kingdom; for the difference between | tones, to those passing, to give them some - 
these and the sensible, well-educated mo- | thing for the love of God. To avoid 
thers of Engtand, foi instance, is as great | treading on these people, you must go off 
as is the difference m the political and | the flagging ; from whence, in the spaces 
moral condition of the two countries. not thus occupied, you are constantly sub 
The public libraries of this city are cre- | jected to be jostled off by other pedestri- 
ditable to the monerchs of Spain. The| ans, who are regardless of our rule of tak- 
royal library, founded by Philip V., in | ing the right. Nor is ita matter of tri- 
1712, has been enlarged by succeeding | fling importance to be thus jostied off, as 
monarchs, and now consists of more than | the streets, bemg paved with the flint 
200,000 volumes, besides a great number | stone, are exceedingly rough, and the 
of valuable Arabic manuscripts. ‘This li- | walking on them is difficult and painful. 
brary is open to the public at stated hours, | To make amends for this defect in the 
every day in the week. ‘The library of | streets, Madrid possesses some of the fin- 
San Isidro, contaming 60,000 volumes, is | est public walks in the world. The Pra- 
open to the public every day, excepting! do, within the walls; and the Delicias, 


holidays. The library of San Fernando | without, are those most frequented. The 
is open to the public three days in the| former is ornamented with several beauti- 
week. There are, besides these, two or! ful fountains; one of which isa colossal fi- 


three others of minor importance. When | gure of Cybele, seated on a chariot of four 
on the subject of schools, I forgot to men- | wheels, and drawn by two lions, all of 
tion one for the instruction of the deaf} white marble; another is the figure of 
and dumb. The Spaniards boast of bemg! Apollo, on a square pedestal, supported 
the first who conceived the idea, and | by four figures representing the seasons, 
gave rules for reducing to an art, the mode | of marble ; another, and the finest, is a 
of teaching this unfortunate class of hu- | colossal figure of Neptune, standing on a 
man beings. ‘The first attempt was made} conch shell as a car, and drawn by two 
by Juan Pablo Bonet, in the time of Phi-|sea-horses. In front of the horses are 
lip III. This system was aiterwards im-|seen the heads of four tritons, spouting 
proved by Father Bernardino Ponce, | water from their mouths; and from a pipe 
from whom the Abbe l’Epie took the in the conch shell, the water is thrown in 
idea, and succeeded in bringing it toa high | a horizontal direction, as far as the heads 
degree of perfection. }of the horses. These fountains, as well 

Of theatres, there were formerly four! as others not named, are enclosed in large 
in this city—but at present there are only | basins of stone work. The wall between 
two, neither of which is now open, as itis the fountains of Cybele and Neptune, 
the season of Lent. The favourite amuse- | which, for distinction, is termed the sa- 
ment of the Spaniards, and, much to the) loon, is the most frequented and favourite 
honour of human nature, I believe it is| walk of the fashionables of the city.— 
peculiar to them, is bull-fighting. The: Here, on Sundays and holidays, are col- 
great circus for these exhibitionsis situat- | lected all the beaux and belles of Madrid, 
ed a little without the gate of Alcala, and | to the amount of some thousands, passing 
it is said, will contain 12 to 14000 persons. |to and fro on the saloon, of about one 
It is of two stories, built of brick, and | third of a mile, and leaving the rest of the 
plastered. This amusement is confined| walk to the contemplative, if there are 
to fifteen or sixteen days in the autumn, | any such; or to those whose object is not 
and here it is that a stranger has the best | that solely of seeing and being seen. | 
opportunity of seeing the beauty and | passed and repassed among the multitude 
fashion of Madrid. Much has been said | several times, with the view of observing 
and written, on the inhumanity of this | the beauties of the city, but, certainly | 
amusement. The Pope, Pius v., in the | have no recollection of ever having seen 
year 1567, issued a bull against it, and /so many of the fairer part of creation to- 
those who were engaged in it; but his | gether before, without observing one pret- 
successor, Clement the VIII. in 1576, re- | ty facex not one that would be termed, 
voked it, since which, the Popes have! with us, tolerably pretty ; but many in- 
not meddled with it, and the Spaniards | tolerably ugly. n each side of this walk 
will, probably, always possess the exclu- | there are carriage roads, where the nobles 
sive enjoyment of this barbarous and dis- | and rich display their fine carriages and 
graceful diversion. equipages ; the young men, their dexteri- 

There are fifteen entrances to the city, | ty in riding. There is always a squadron 
through gates, some of which seatligtile of cavalry distributed along the road, at 
the Roman triumphal arches, and consti- | certain distances, to see that the coach- 
tute some of its best ornaments. The| men observe the regulations prescribed 
streets of the city, excepting those of Al-| by the police, and to prevent disorderly 
cala and Atocha, are narrow and dark ;—| behaviour. The walk on one side is 
there is a flagging, of only about two feet! bounded by the ‘palaces of Medina Celi, 











Villahermosa, a chapel, and other build- 
ings ; and on the opposite, by the palace 
in which are the paintings, the open fence 
of the botanical garden, which, even at 
this season, makes a pretty appearance, 
and the collateral walks leading to the 
Retiro. 

The north view from the city is bound- 
ed by the mountains of Guadarrama, 
whose tops are at this season of the year 
covered withsnow. And when the wind 
blows from that quarter it is as cold as are 
our clear northwesters in April and No- 
vember. The river Manzanares, which 
encircles about one half of the city on the 
N. W.., has its source in those mountains, 
and emptying into the Xaiama, finds its 
way tothe Tagus This river, however, 
during the greater part of the year, is no- 
thing buta rivulet, fordable every where. 
There are, notwithstanding, two superb 
and very expensive stone bridges thrown 
across it, the Toledo and the Segovia, 
which are not surpassed in beauty, mag- 
nitude, and solidity, by those crossing the 
Thames at London. It was observed by 
a wag, that, ‘‘never were seen more beau- 
tiful bridges; there was wanting only a 
river.” Various attempts have been 
made to procure a water communication 
with the Tagus by means of a canal, 
for which purpose a privilege was granted 
to a company by Charles III., in the year 
1770. It was begun near the bridge of 
Toledo ; but with all the encouragement 
given to it by the monarch, and all the ad- 
vantages that, it was apparent, would re- 
sult from its execution, it was abandoned 
after about one half of it was completed, 
by cutting a distance of six or seven miles. 
Ir one-fourth of the amount of property, 
which has been squandered in the royal 
residences, had been expended in the ac- 
complishment of such useful works as this 
canal, it is highly probable the royal ex- 
chequer would not have been at the low 
ebb it now is; and that many in the mid- 
dling class, among other luxuries, would 
have been able to keep better fires than 
they now can. The last consideration, 
probably, does not much disturb the royal 
breast. 





A FRAGMENT. 


An unfortunate female, whose too yield- 
ing disposition has betrayed her into the 
designing hand of the destroyer, who can 
ever again restore her to her accustomed 
serenity and ease of mind? Every virtue 
which she hears extolled, is a conscious 
reproach to her mind—the light of day is 
hateful to her sight—and at night she 
dreams of joys which the first beams of 
morning chase away. She pines in green 
and yellow melancholy, and finally, fades 
away into the grave; resembling a beau- 
tiful tree which having once been blown 
down by asudden storm, and again rein- 
stated, flourishes, only to decay—till at 
length all its freshness dries up, its ver- 
dure withers, and its bark peals off never 
more to put forth its buds in the Spring. 


Boston Eve. Gaz. 
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From the New-England Galazy. 
THAT GENTLEMAN. 


Amonc the passengers on board the steam 
boat Chancellor Livingston, on one of 
her trips up the North River, last year, 
was observed by the Captain, a middle 
aged gentleman, whose appearance at- | 
tracted notice, but whose person and | 
quality were unknown to him The 
stranger was dressed in the last, and best 
made clothing, but without being in the 
extreme of fashion, or conspicuous for 
any thing thet he did or did not wear. 
He had not, however, availed himself of 
the apology of travelling, as many do, to 
neglect the most scrupulous care of his 
person, and seemed rather to be on a vi- 
sit, than ona jouney. His equipage had 
been noticed by the porters to correspond 
with its owner, in appearance The 
trunk was made to increase or diminish 


in capacity, the upper part rising on the | her’s shop; 


under by screws, according to the con- 
tents; the whole of it was besides enve- 
loped in a firm canvass. A cloak bag of 
the best construction; a writing appara- 
tus, with a most inscrutable lock; an 
umbrella in a neat case. a hat in another, 
ready to take the place of the travelling 
seal-skin cap, which the stranger wore 
during the trip, were so many indications 
of a man, who placed the happiness of life 
in the enjoyment of its comforts. The 
greatest of all comforts is yet to be told, 
and was in attendance upon him, in the 
shape of a first-rate servant, a yellow man 
by complexion, taciturn, active, gentle ; 
just not too obsequious, and just not too 
familiar; not above the name of servant, 
and well deserving that of friend. 

This strange gentleman was quiet, mo- 
derate in his movements, rather reserved 





in his manner ; all real gentlemen are so. 
A shade of melancholy settled over his! 
face, but rather lightening into satisfac- | 
tion, than dark and ominous of growing: 
sorrow. It was a countenance which | 


been deceived by appearances, and fear- 
ed to trust himself to an exterior, that 
might betray his heart into a misplaced | 
confidence. There was an expression, 
which cne might almost call sly, of a man, 
who had at length found a secret trea- 
sure, which he would not expose, lest it 
be torn from him, or he should be disturb- 
ed in its enjoyment Of tae beauties of 
the scene, though plainly a man of culti- 
vated mind, he took but little notice. He 
cast an eye of equal indifference on na- 
ture’s Cyclopezan masonry at the Pali- 
sades and on the elegant erections of art, 
en the opposite bank of the river Even 
the noble entrance into the Highlands 
scarcely fixed his attention. 

With all the appearance of a perfect 
gentleman, there was nevertheless con- 
spicuous about this personage a punctuali- 
ty in obeying the bell, which summoned 
to the meals, and a satisfaction evinced 





ed from some particular association of 
ideas, to which the spectator wanted the 
key. It was not ravening appetite ; it 
was not for want of being accustomed at 
home to what are commonly, and we 
think correctly, called “good things ;” 
his whole appearance negatived any such 
idea. But he repaired to the table with 
a cheerful and active step, as if he were 
sure he should find things as they ought 
to be: and he partook its provisions as if 
he had found them so. He did not praise 
the abundance and good quality of what 
he saw and enjoyed; but maintained the 
same rather mysterious silence here, as 
elsewhere on board; but the expression 
of calm inward satisfaction, which reign- 
ed in his face. spoke volumes. In like 
manner, with respect to every other part 
of the domestic economy of the steamboat ; 
the commedious births, the conveniences 
of the washing apparatus, and of the bar- 

the boot-brushing quarters, 
in short, all the nameless accou modations 
and necessaries, which will suggest them- 
selves without being specified ; in regard 
to them all, you might read in the stran- 
ger’s looks and mien, that he was perfect- 
ly satisfied ; and for some reason, which 





did not suggest itself from want of know- | 
did not return to him till near the arrival 


ledge of his history, he evidently enjoyed 
this satisfaction, with a peculiar relish. 
In fact, the onl 

heard to escape fr 
so the captain had called him, in pointing 


word that had been} 
om * that gentleman,’ for | 


i 


him out to the steward, and so the barber | 
had called him in speaking of him to the | has forgotten something in New-York,’ 
cook ; and so the engineer had designated | pursued the engineer, and thus closed a 
him, in describing his looks to the fire- Peay which the ingenious author of 


man ; the only words, which ‘ that gen- the 


an eye upon him; an idea having got 
abroad that he was a member of parlia- 
ment, or some said the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar,which the engineer averred, with 
an oath, to be the case, adding that ‘ it was 
devilish hard,if he could not tella French- 
man.’ It so happened, however, that 
every man on board had an object of 
greater interest to look after inthe crowd, 
viz. himself—and which course the stran- 
ger took on landing, no one could say. 

It was not long before the captain dis- 
covered that the stranger had notgone on 
shore, for he perceived him ou “es 
retired seat on the transom aft in the 
cabin ; observed that hi- cloak bag was 
reinstated in his birth; and that he ap- 
peared to intend returning to New-York 
the next trip. His countenance had re- 
covered its prevailing expression, and he 
just opened his lips to say, ‘he believed 
b should take the boat back.’ Various 
speculations, no doubt, were made by the 
captain, the steward, the engineer, and 
the fireman, on a circumstance, upon the 
whole, so singular: but recollecting his 
clouded aspect, as he approached Albany, 
they came to the conclusion that he had 
forgotten something of importance in 
New-York ; that the recollection of it 


of the boat ; and that he was now obliged, 
in consequence, to go down the river 
again. You see ‘that gentleman’ again, 
says the engineer to the fireman.’ ‘I do,’ 
replied Mr. Manyscald. ‘I suppose he 


py and the Pilot would have spun 


tleman’ had been heard to utter, to any | out into three pages. 
one on board, were his remarks to the | 


captain, after havin 


The stranger’s demeanour, on the re- 


finished a tour of turn, was the exact counterpart of that, 


observation round the boat—‘ very con- | which he had worn on the ascent; calm, 


venient, very comfortable.’ 


| satisfied, retired; perfectly at ease; a 


As they drew near to Albany, this air mind and senses formed to enjoy repos- 
of satisfaction was evidently clouded. ing in the full possession of their objects. 
U ich | Nothing adverse had happened on board. Ty describe his manner more minutely, 
care had furrowed, but in which the fruit-' The boat walked cheerily through the would be merely to repeat what we have 
ful seeds of grief were not yet planted. | water, at the rate of eleven miles and a already said in the former part of this ac- 
There was a timid look of one that had half per hour. Mr Surevalve, the en-,count. But the hypothesis, by which the 


gineer, was heard to say, that he could 
double her steam, without coming near 
her proof; but then, he added to the fire- 
man, ‘what good would that do, seein 
the resistance of the water increases wi 
the velocity of the boat ;’ a remark, to 
which the fireman returned, what may 
be called, a very unknowing look. The 
weather was fine ; the company general- 
ly exhilirated with arriving at the jour- 
ney’s end; and all but the stranger rising 
in spirits as they drew near to the land- 
ing-place. He, on the contrary, proceeded 
about the business of disembarking, with 
the only discontented look which he had 
worn during the trip 

But in the crowd and hurry of landing 
two hundred and fifty passengers, with as 
many trunks and band-boxes, and the 
tumult of conflicting porters, draymen, 
hackmen, and 


eeting friends, the stran-_ 
ger was lost sight of. Several of the pas- tion 


engineer and the fireman had accounted 
for his return, and for his melancholy 
looks, at Albany, was overthrown, by the 
extraordinary fact, that as they drew near 
to New-York, his countenance was over- 
shadowed by the same clouds which had 
before darkened it. He was even more 
perplexed in spirit than he had before 
seemed ; and he ordered his servant to 
look to the baggage with a pettishness 
that contrasted strangely with his calm 
deportment The engineer, who had no- 
ticed this, was determined to watch him 
closely; and the fireman swore he would 
follow him up to the head of Courtlandt 
street. But just as the steamboat was 
rounding into the slip, a sloop was de- 
scending the river, with wind and tide ; 
some danger of collision arose ; it was ne- 
cessary that the engineer should throw 
his wheels back, with all possible expedi- 
This event threw the fireroom into 


while at them, which evidently proceed-! sengers had secretly determined to keep |a little confusion, succeeded by some te- 
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marks of admiration at the precision with | gineer, who, in the ardour of his patriotic 


. 7 | 
which the engine worked, and the boast | 


of the fireman, ‘ How sweetly she went 
over her centres.’ 


feeling, forgot that it was a time of peace 
The fireman was beginning to throw out 


This bustle below was | a submissive hint, that he did not know 
followed by that of arriving; the usual} 


‘that in time of peace, even an English- 


throng of friends, porters, passengers, |man could be hung for going to West- 


draymen, 


hackmen, and barrowmen, | Point ;’ but the engineer interrupted him, 


breasting each other on the deck, on the | and expressed his belief, with an oath, 


plank which led from the boat, on the 
slip, and in the street, completed the mo- 
mentary confusion; and when the en- 
gineer and fireman had re-adjusted their 
apartment, they burst out at once on each 
other, with the question and reply “ Did 
you see which way ‘that gentleman’ 
went?” “D it, no.” The captain 
and the steward were in much the same 
predicament. ‘I meant to have had an 
eye after ‘ that gentleman,’”’ said the 
captain, ‘‘ but he has given me the slip.” 

It was accordingly with a good deal of 
surprise, that, on descending the cabin, he 
again saw the stranger, in his old place: 
again prepared in all appearance to go 
back to Albany, and again heard from 
him the short remark, “I believe I shall 
take the boat back.” But the captain 
was well-bred, and the ——— was a 
good customer ; so that no look escaped 
the former, expressive of the sentiments 
which this singular conduct excited in 
him The same decorum, however, did 
not restrain the engineer and fireman. 
As soon as they perceived the stranger, 
on his accustomed travels up and down 
the deck, the engineer cried out, with a 
preliminary obtestation, which we do not 
care to repeat, ‘‘ Mr. Manyscald, do you 
see that gentleman?” ‘ Aye, aye, was 
the answer, wh» can he be?” “* Tell that, 
if you can,” rejoined the engineer ; ‘it 
"ant every man that’s willing to be known; 
for my own part, I believe it’s Bolivar 
come to tap the dam over the Mohawk, 
and let the Kanol waste out” The fire- 
man modestly inquired his reason for 
thinking it was Bolivar, but the engineer, 
a little piqued at having his judgment 
questioned, merely muttered, tbat “ it 
was hard if he could not tell a French- 
man.” 

During the passage nothing escaped 
the stranger that betrayed his history or 
errand; nor yet was there any affectation 
of mystery or concealment. A close ob- 
server would have inferred (as is said to 
be the case with Free Masonry) that no 
secret escaped him, because there was 
none to escape ; that his conduct, though 
not to be accounted for by those unac- 
quainted with him, was probably consis- 
tent with the laws of human nature, and 
the principles of a gentleman. It is pre- 
cisely, however, a case like this, which 
most stimulates the curiosity and awakens 
the suspicion of common men. They 
think the natural unaffected air but a 
deeper disguise; and it cannot be con- 
cealed that, in the course of this third 
passage, very hard allusions were made 
between the engineer and the fireman, to 
Major Andre’s character, as aspy. The 
sight of West-Point probably awakened 
this reminiscence in the mind of the en- 








that if General] Jackson could catch ‘ that 
gentleman’ (as he now called him, with 
a little sneer on the word) he would hang 
him, under the second article of the rules 
of war” ‘“ For all me” meekly re- 
sponded the fireman, and shouldered a 
stick of pine into the furnace 

It is remarked by authors, who have 
spoken on the subject :f juggling, that 
the very intensity with which the audi- 
ence eyes the juggler facilitates his de- 
ceptions He has but to give their eyes 
and their thoughts a slight misdirection, 
and then he may, for a moment, do al- 
most any thing unobserved, in full view. 
A vague impression, growing out of the 
loose conversation in the fireroom, had 
prevailed among the attendants and others 
employed in the boat, that the gentleman 
was a foreigner, going to explore, if not to 
tap, the Canal. With this view, they felt 
no doubt he would land at Albany; a 
look out was kept for him, and though he 
was unnoticed in the throng at the place 
of debarkation, it was ascribed to the 
throng that he was unnoticed. ‘I tell 
you, you'll hear mischief from that gen- 
tleman yet,” said the engineer, throwing 
off his steam. 

What then was their astonishment, and 
even that of the captain and steward, to 
find again that the stranger was still in 
the cabin, and prepared to all appearance 
to go back to New-York. The captain, 
felt he hardly knew how; we may call it 
queer. He stifled, however, his uneasy 
emotions, and endeavoured to bow re- 
spectfully to the stranger’s usual remark, 
‘“*] believe, captain, I shall take the boat 
back.” Aware of the busy speculation, 
which had already begun to express itself 
in the fire-room, he requested the steward 
not to let it be known, that ‘that gentle- 
man’ was going down again; and it re- 
mained a secret till the boat was under 
way. About half an hour after it had 
started, the gentleman left the cabin, to 
take one of his walks on deck, and in 
passing along was seen, at the same in- 
stant, by the engineer and fireman. For 
a moment they looked at each other with 
an expression in which displeasure and 
resolution were strongly mixed; not a 
word was said by either; but the fireman 
dropped a huge stick of pine, that he was 
shouldering into the furnace ; and the en- 
gineer as promptly took the steam out of 
the engine, and brought the wheels to a 
stand. The captain, of course, rushed 
forward to know if the boiler had collaps- 
ed, (the modern polite word for bursting, ) 
and met the desperate engineer coming 
up, to speak for himself. ‘ Captain,’ 


said he, with a kind of high pressure 
movement of his arm, ‘I have kept up 
steam ever since there was such a thing 





as steam on the river. Copper boiler or 
iron, high pressure or low; give me the 
packing of my own cylinderand I'll knock 
under to no man ; but if we are to have 
‘that gentleman,’ up and down, downand 
up, up and down again, like a sixty horse 
piston, I know one that wo’nt raise 
another inch of steam, if he starves for it.” 

The unconscious subject of this tumult 
had already retreated to his post in the 
cabin, before the scene began; and was 
luckily ignorant of the trouble he was 
causing. The captain, who was a pru- 
dent man, spoke in a conciliating tone to 
the engineer ; promised to ask the stran- 
ger roundly who he was, and what was 
his business, and if he found the least 
cause of dissatisfaction, to set him ashore 
at Newburgh. The mollified engineer 
returned to his department; the fireman 
shouldered a huge stick of pine into the 
furnace, the steam rushed into the cylin- 
der, and the boat was soon moving her 
twelve knots an hour on the river 

The captain, in the extremity of the 
moment, had promised what he found it 
hard to perform ; and now experienced a 
sensible palpitation, as he drew near to 
the stranger to acquit the obligation he 
had hastily assumed. The gentleman, 
however, had already began to surmise 
the true state of the case ; he had noticed 
the distrustful looks of the crew, and the 
dubious expression of the captain and 
steward. As the former approached him, 
he determined to relieve the embarrass- 
ment under which, it was plain, he was 
going to address him; and said, “I per- 
ceive, sir, you are at a loss to account for 
my remaining on board the boat for so 
many successive trips, and if I mistake 
not, your people view me with suspicious 
eyes. The truth is, captain, I believe I 
shall pass the summer with you.” 

The stranger paused to notice (some- 
what wickedly) the effect of this intelli- 
gence on the captain, whose eyes began 
to grow round at the intimation; but ina 
moment pursued :— 

You must know, captain, I am one of 
those persons—favoured I will not say— 
who being above the necessity of labour- 
ing for subsistence, are obliged to resort 
to some extraordinary means to get through 
the year. I am a Carolinian, and pass my 
summers in travelling. I have been 
obliged to come by land, for the sake of 
seeing friends and transacting business by 
the way. Did you ever, captain, travel 
by land from Charleston to Philadel- 

ia t” 

. The captain shook his head, in the ne- 
gative. ‘“ You may thank heaven for 
that. O! captain, the crazy stages, the 
vile roads, rivers to be forded, sands to be 
ploughed through, the comfortless inns, 
the crowd, the noise, the heat—but I 
must not dwell on it. Suffice it to say, 
I have suffered every thing, both moving 
and stationary. I have been overturned 
and had my shoulder dislocated in Vir- 
ginia ; I have been robbed between Bal- 
timore and Havre de Grace. At Phila- 
delphia, I have had my place in the mail 
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stage taken up by a way passenger; I 
have been stowed by the side of a drunk- 
en Irishman in New-Jersey: I have been 
beguiled into a fashionable boarding 
house, in the crowded seasons, in New- 
York. Once! have had to sit on a bag 
of turkeys, which was going to the stage 
proprietor, who was also , bathers of a 
hotel; three rheumatic fevers I have 
caught, by riding in the night, against a 
window that would not close ; near Elk- 
ton, was 1 washed away in a gully, and 
three horses drowned; at Saratoga, Ihave 
been suffocated; at Montreal, eaten of 
fleas; in short, captain, 1] have, in the 
pursuit of pleasure, suffered the pains of 
purgatory. For the first time in my life, 
I have met true comfort, ease, and enjoy- 
ment, on board the Chancellor I was fol- 
lowing the multitude to the springs. As 
I drew near to Albany, my heart sunk 
within me, at the thoughts of the little pri- 
son, in which I should be shut up, in one 
of the fashionable hotels. In the very mo- 
ment of landing, my courage failed me, 
and I returned to the comforts of another 
trip, in your excellent boat. We went 
down to New-York; I was about to step 
on shore, and saw a well-dressed gentle- 
man run down by a swine, in my sight. I 
shrunk back again into your cabin, where 
I have found such accommodations as 
I have never before met away from 
home; and if you are not unwilling to 
have a season passenger, I intend to pass 
the ensuing three months on board your 
boat.” 

The captain bowed; gratified, and 
ashamed at his suspicions. He hurried 
up to put the engineer at ease, who was 
not less gratified at the high opinion 
the stranger entertained of the Chancel- 
lor; and as long as the boat continued to 
ply for the rest of the season, was used to 
remark, at least once a trip, to the fireman, 
‘that gentleman knows what’s what!” 





A native of Hibernia, relating to his 
friend the dangers he had undergone both 
by sea and land, speaks thus to him with 
great seriousness :—I believe in my soul, 
John, that I have suffered every thing 
that man fears but death ; and I expect, 
if I shall live, to suffer that also. 

NEW SOCIETY. 

A Society is about to be formed at Pa- 
ris of mutual literary panegyrists,on a new 








scheme, the unreflecting will be asto- 
nished, and the critical silenced. The au- 
thor, who, for forty years, has not been so 
fortunate as to obtain a single literary 
notice, will suddenly hear his name pro 
claimed as the restorer of letters and the 
saviour of sound doctrines. It is expeci- 
ed that many branch-societies will be es- 
tablished in the provinces.—French Pa. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Island of Meleda.—The extraordinary 
phenomenon which, since two years, has 
often thrown the inhabitants of the Island 
of Meleda into the greatest alarm, and has 
been so variously treated on, has again 
lately been described by Dr. L. Stulli 
with much clearness, in four letters ad- 
dressed to a friend, ‘“ Sulle detonazione 
dell’ isola di Meleda,” published at Ra- 

usa. In his first letter, he says, that, on 
the 20th of March, 1822, strong detona- 
tions were heard at Babinopoglia, a pret- 
ty village in a valley in Meleda, which 
were at first taken for the firing of a can- 
non, and very sensibly shook the doors 
and windows. These detonations con- 
tinued for full two months, so that from 
twenty to thirty of them have been felt in 
one day Dr. Stulli says, that latterly 
they have become weaker and less fre- 
quent, and appear to spread from the val 
ley of Babinopoglia towards the circum- 
ference of the island: he is of opinion 
that these shocks are not to be ascribed to 
volcanic explosions, which are always at- 
tended with earthquakes; but he sup- 
poses them to be rather the effects of a 
subterranean gas produced by the sea, 
which combines with some elementary 
gases of the atmosphere, and hence causes 
the detonations. 

In the third letter we have a descrip 








August, 1823, attended with some pecu- 
liar circumstances, and which continued 
above twenty minutes This earthquake 
is said to have borne some resemblance to 
the one which desolated Ragusa in Au- 
gust, 1667, the melancholy remembrance 
of which is preserved by Stay, in his La- 
tin poem on philosophy. 





PALAEONTOGRAPHY. 
It is a remarkable circumstance attend- 





plan. The object of this association is to 
assist those worthy persons who would 
substitute intrigue for talents The place 
of meeting is to be the garden of the Lux- 
embourg, and in order that the beneficial 
effects of the institution may be extend- 
ed as much as possible, the number of 
members is to be unlimited. The only 
qualification necessary is to have written 
an epigram, a sonnet, or some of the ar- 
ticles in Lansberg’s Almanach. From 
the moment of his admission every mem- 
ber is expected to trumpet forth in public 
the praises of his brethren. ‘‘ What ge- 
nius !”” “* What eloquence!” ‘ What en- 
thusiasm !”’ such are to be the ordinary 
exclamations. By means of this happy 


ing the discovery of deposits of fossil 
| bones of the elk, in marl pits, in the Isle 
|of Man, that, where the skull is found, 
the nose of the animal is always observed 
to be elevated towards the horizon. This 
| fact is alike authenticated by the invaria- 
the Manks peasantry, and the careful not- 
ing of very scientific men. An ingenious 
contributor to one of the most scientific 
of our journals plausibly supposes, from 


such deposits sometimes indicate the pre- 


tion of an earthquake felt on the 7th of 


ble traditions and present observation of 


this datum, combined with the fact that 


sence of a large number of elks at the par- 
ticular spot where their remains are met 
with, that the elks having been attacked 





shores of the lakes and other places, 
tempted by some inherent or accidental 
properties in the marl, and that having 
ventured up*n the treacherous bottom in- 
to the waters, they have been unable to 
extricate themselves from their situation, 
and, enfeebled by disease, and subsiding 
deeply into the marl by their own weight, 
have gradually perished, but, to the last, 
instinctively endeavoured to keep their 
nostrils above water. Does not the sim- 
ple fact, however, of the immoderate 
weight of their vast horns sufficiently ac- 
count for this position, seeing that this in- 
ferior extremity of the skull would neces- 
sarily be swayed upwards by the ponder- 
ous burden of the superior portion ? 





HYDROGRAPHY. 

The Persian Gulf.—The ‘ Discovery,” 
and the ‘‘ Psyche” have been for some 
time past occupied in a survey of the Per- 
sian Gulf, under the superintendance of 
Captain Maude. About 1000 miles of an 
extremely indented coast, extending from 
Ras Moosendem, at the entrance of the 
Gulf, to the Island of Bahrein, have been 
already examined. The character of the 
rocks here is basaltic, and a volcanic ori- 
gin is attributed to them. Twodeep and 
complete sheltered estuaries have been 
explored in coasting the Cape, known to 
the ancients by the name of “ The Black 
Mountains ;” and they have been respec- 
tively named “Elphinstone Inlet” and 
‘« Collive’s Cove.” Some of the smaller 
vallies adjacent to these shores are highly 
cultivated by a mixed race of Bedouins 
and Muscat Arabs The survey is ex- 
pected to be extended to the mouth of the 
Euphrates during the present year. This 
undertaking promises the most admirable 
improvements to our maps and charts of 
Southern Asia; and the agricultural fact 
just noticed implies additional evidence 
of the enlightened objects to which the 
Imaum of Muscat (the ally of Governor 
Firguhar in his attempt to extirpate the 
African slavery in the Indian seas) directs 
the cares and attention of his subjects. 


IMPROVED STEAM ENGINE. 

A new Steam Engine has been invent- 
ed by John Babcock, of Portsmouth, R. I. 
which, from the accounts we have of it, 
promises to be the greatest improvement 
in the application of steam power which 
has been made since the invention of 
Watt’s engine. A boat is now runnin 
between Newport and Providence, whic 
is propelled by one of those engines, in 
which the whole space occupied by the 
machinery is about six feet by eight.— 
The water for generating the steam is in- 
jected into the boiler or generator, oa 
each stroke of the piston, consequently 
there is little or no danger to be appre- 
hended from bursting. The boat per- 
forms her trips, a distance of 30 miles, in 
about four hours, and consumes but two 
feet of wood each trip! The quantity of 
water used is about half a pint at an in- 
jection, and about fifty gallons for the 











by some disorder, have repaired to the 


whole voyage.—Mass, Spy, 
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Outlines of Geology, being the Substance of al 


Among the correspondents and oppo- 


Course of Lectures on that Subject, delivered nents of Woodward we meet with several 


in the Amphitheatre of the Royal Institution of | 
Great Britain, by William Thomas Brande, F. 
R. 8. Professor of Chemistry in the Royal In- 
stitution, &c. 

Continued. 


PassinG over several speculative authors, 
who, compared with Burnet, are neither | 
instructive nor amusing, we meet, In geo- 
logical history, with the writings of Wood- 
ward, who flourished in the latter half of 
the 17th century, and who must, I think, 
be considered as the earliest geological 
theorist who has professed minutely to 
examine the earth’s external crust, and to 
found his opinions upon the results of its 
detailed inspection In visiting the coun- 
try about Sherborne, in Gloucestershire, 
he was struck with the variety of shells 
and marine productions visible in the stra- 
ta; and he determined, with a degree of 
zeal which was then not very common, to 
undertake a geological tour, with a view 
of examining how far similar appearances 
were to be found in other quarries, and in 
remote purtsofthe kingdom. Having sa- 
tisfied himself upon these subjects, and 
after registering in his journal a very co- 
pious account of his observations, he drew 
up a series of queries which he distributed 
amongst his friends and correspondents 
abroad; and, as the result of all his in 
quiries, he concluded that the earth’s 
structure was not materially different in 
any part of the world, but that a genera! 
resemblance pervaded the contents and 
ositions of its various beds and strata. 
n 1695, he published a work entitled— 
“ An essay towards a natural history of 
the earth and terrestrial bodies, especially 
minerals ; as also of the sea, rivers, and 
springs With an account of the univer 
sal deluge, and of the effects it had upon 
the Earth.”” This essay, which isscarce- 
ly so much known as it deserves, excited 
a good deal of bustle amongst the philo- 
sophers of the period in which it was writ- 
ten; it was attacked, canvassed, examin- 
ed, and defended, and called forth all 
those ephemeral answers, replies, and re- 
joinders, which flutter about controversy 
oodward did not confine himself to ge- 
ology ; he attracted some notice as a phy- 
sician, and more as an antiquary; and in 
his last will he founded a lectureship in 
the University of Cambridge : he died in 
1728. 


When we consider the untoward cir- 
cumstances of Dr. Woodward’s education, 
and the obstacles that in early life were 
opposed to the natural bent of his genius 
or inclination, we must allow him no smal! 
merit in encountering and overcoming 
them. At the same time, his life and 
writings are a good deal sullied by a pee- 
vish jealousy and visionary enthusiasm. 
He is ridiculed by Pope, under the name 
of Vadius,in his Moral Essays ; and again 
in the several parts of the Memoirs of 
Scriblerus, where an ancient shield, whic 
the Doctor possessed, becomes the chief 


authors whose works are never read, and 
whose names are falling fast into entire 
oblivion; there were others of more cele- 
brated memory, and among them Leib- 
nitz, who, towards the end of the 17th 
century, published his Protogea, in which 
there is little more than crude and im- 
probable speculations relating to the 
agency of fire upon a supposed chaotic 
mass. 

Nor are the geological opinions of Whis- 
ton deserving of more attention, though 


his work, published in 1696, entitled ‘A | 


New Theory of the Earth, wherein the 


Creation of the world in Six Days, the | 


Universal Deluge, and the General Con- 
flagration, as laid down in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, are shown to be perfectly agreeable 
to Reason and to Philosophy,” gained 


tice, in an able article on English Geolo- 
y, contained in the Edinburgh Review 
or 1811. This very ingenious writer de- 
scribes the staecel appearances of the 
strata, points out their analogies and dif- 
ferences, adverts to their inclination and 
disturbance in mountainous districts, and 
to their horizontality in flat countries; 
and, having explained, with much minute 
and practical perspicuity, the arrange- 
ment of the strata in England, he exem- 
plifies its universal application to the ge- 
neral structure of the globe ; and ingeni- 
ously represents it in the following man- 
ner :—‘ Let a number of leaves of paper,’ 
he says, ‘of several different colours, be 
pasted one on another: then, bending 
| them up together into a ridge in the mid- 
die, conceive them to be reduced again to 
a level surface by a plane so passing 
through them as to cut off all the part that 





him great notoriety. 

It would, however, be an injustice to 
Whiston, were I to pass him by without 
quoting Locke’s eulogium of his theory of 
the Earth; who says, in a letter to Mr 
Molyneux, bearing the date February 22, 
1696 ; ‘+I have not heard any one of my 
acquaintance speak of it but with great 
commendations, and, as I think, it de- 
serves: and, truly, itis more to be ad- 
mired that he has laid down an hypoth - 
sis whereby he has explained so many 
wonderful and before inexplicable things, 


in the great changes of this globe, than | 


that some of them should not easily go 
down with some men, when the whole 
was entirely new to all. He is one of 
those sort of writers, that I always fancy 
should be most esteemed and encouraged : 
I am always for the builders who brin 

some addition to our knowledge, or, at 
least, some new things to our thoughts.” 
But Locke’s opinion upon such a subject 


isnot entitled to any especial weight. I, 


perused Whiston’s book, without being 
able to find any particular merit in his 
speculations, and am rather inclined to 
side with his opponents, in forming an es- 
timate of its value. 

About this time a central fire was re- 
sorted to for the purpose of solving cer- 
tain geological problems, by so many wri- 
ters, that it is difficult to say to whom the 
merit, if such it be, of the invention be- 
longs. To the views founded upon such 
a supposition, I shall advert more fully in 
another lecture ; Beecher’s Physica Sub- 
terranea deserves especially to be consult- 
ed in reference to this subject. 

About the middle of the last century 
geology began to assume a more scientific 
aspect; and among the earliest inquirers 
of this period,Mitchell and Whitehurst de- 
serve something more than bare mention. 
The metits of the former writer have been 
overlooked, principally, 1 presume, on ac- 
count of the title of his paper, which is in 
the Phil. Trans. for 1760, **‘ On the cause 
and phenomena of Earthquakes,” a title 
under which we should not perhaps look for 
geological,and still less for minute, practi- 





subject of the poet’s merriment. 


cal information. We are chiefly indebt- 
ed to Dr. Ditton for bringing him into no- 


had been raised; let the middle now be 
again raised a httle, and this would be a 
good general representation of most, if not 
| all, large tracts of mountainous countries, 
| together with the parts adjacent, through- 
‘out the whole world. From this forma- 
tion of the earth, it will follow, that we 
ought to meet with the same kinds of 
earths, stones, and minerals, appearing at 
the surface in long narrow slips, and ly- 
|ing parallel to the greatest rise of any 
large ridge of mountains; and so, in fact, 
we find them. 

Mr. Mitchell’s paper abounds in im- 
portant geological generalizations, and he 
applies his theories and inquiries with 
much dexterity and success to the struc- 
ture of the whole surface of the globe, as 
| well as to its individual parts. 
| Whitehurst is another writer of great 
‘merit in the history of English geology ;— 
‘in early life he passed a great part of his 
'time in Derbyshire, a county well suited 
to excite and satisfy a mind endowed with 
the desire of penetrating into the forma- 
tion of rocks, and into the origin and his- 
tory of organic remains. The fruit of 
these investigations he submitted to the 
, world in 1778, in his ‘ Inquiry into the 
Original State and Formaticn of the 
Earth ;” a work, which, in its general 
outline and particular execution, does no 
small credit to the genius and diligence 
of the author. Itis true, that much of it 
is tinctured by that unpropitious taste for 
cosmogony which we have reprobated in 
preceding writers; but if we look to the 
practical details, we find them faithful to 
nature, and described with correct mi- 
nuteness. To this point I need only 
quote the following passages :—‘‘ The ar- 
rangement of the strata,” he says, ‘is 
such that they invariably follow each 
other, as it were, in alphabetical order, 
or as a series of numbers. Ido not mean 
to insinuate that the strata are alike in all 
the different regions of the earth, with 
respect to thickness or quality, for expe- 
rience shows the contrary; but that in 
each particular part, how much soever 
they may differ, yet they follow each 
other in aregular succession,” 


To be Continued 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 














For the American Athenaeum. 


THE ITINERANT—No. XI. 
YOUTHFUL DAYS. 


Something you have heard 

‘¢ Of Hamlet’s transformation: so I call it; 

‘«¢ Since nor the exterior, nor the inward man, 
** Resemble that it was.” 


AFTER despatching my letter, which hav- 
ing been written at a time when all my 
feelings being centered to the considera- 
tion of one sole object, and that, the be- 
ing rejected by a gir! in whom I had 
placed the power of rendering me happy 
or miserable, as her emotions coincided, 
more or less, with my own, was not such 
as the nicest noticns of gallantry would, 
on any other occasion, have warranted ; 
I threw myself on my bed in an extacy of 
sorrow, and wept aloud, for my heart was 
full: a raging fever was in my veins—a 
high delirium followed, the family be- 
came alarmed at my cries, and were oblig- 
ed to tie me down to the bed to prevent 
my frantic exertions from —— me. 
These were however, but the first ebulli- 
tions of disappointed love ; one short week 
saw me again mingling with the hopes 
and anxieties of the world, but, witha 
form so altered, a mind so abstracted. at 
times, that even those who knew me least 
were aware of the change. I, at first, 
carefully avoided the places in which we 
used to steal the moonlight as it burst 
from the shade of some passing cloud ;— 
and the orchard where, under the shadow 
of the fine trees, we sought the coolness 
which was denied us elsewhere, and en- 
joyed the charms of poetry. Thompson 
was our favourite. I had often seen the 
big tear gather in her full blue eye as I 
read the story of the unfortunate Caledon, 
and I loved her the more for it. I, one 
morning, summoned sufficient resolution 
to revisit the spot; I seated myself under 
the same tree beneath whose branches I 
had been so happy. Alas! how changed 
was all around me! how desolate, how. 
lonely to my heart! Every blade of grass 
was the same in appearance as when I 
had last beheld it—the same breezes, and 
all the gayest clouds of heaven floated 
before me as they were wont in former 
days, but they had no longer a relish to 
me—the seat beside me was vacant—I 
turned to it and discovered the same book 
in which I had loved to read, lying ne- 
asery on the grass. I opened it, and 
ound the insects had made it their habi- 
tation. Inow knew she had not revisited 
the place since I had been with her, and 
my forlorn heart sickened at the reflec- 
tion 
Home had no longer any charms for me, 
and I determined to leave it. Itook my pas- 
sage on board a ship bound for Marseilles, 
and a few days saw me a wanderer over 
the ocean. Inow found myself cast loose 
upon society for the first time, with no- 
thing but my honour and my rectitude to 
guide me through it safely. It was eve- 
Ring when we got under way, and left 


a 











the city behind us with a swelling breeze. 
The busy cry of the sailors, the hoarse 
voice of the captain ordering them to 
their posts, the active pilot with steady 


eye guiding her through the mazes of 
rocks which beset the shore, all contri- 
buted to give life to the scene, and banish 


more unpleasant reflections. The pros- 
pect around me was beautiful—the green 
fields on one side, and on the other the 
fine forts, which, built for the defence of 
the harbour, add also to its beauty. formed 
a tout ensemble of surpassing elegance. — 
We had left the port with the wind on our 
beam, but it soon veered ahead, and then 
the sea-sickness came upon me, with all 
its nauseous attendants, and | lay for four 
days unable of moving from my birth, or 
taking nourishment of any kind. When 
I recovered I had full scope for brooding 
over all that was dear to me that I had 
left behind; but I roused myself from 
such unmanly cogitations, when, after a 
pleasant voyage, we saw the port of des- 
tination heave in sight. 

I remained in Marseilles but a fortnight, 
and proceeded thence to spend the au- 
tumn in Swisserland, for J] love the moun- 
tain scenery, and bold aspects of nature, 
which, defying alike time and man, stand 
the triumphant monuments of her power 

I located myself in the village of 
Bassy, one of the most beautiful in all 
the pays grisons, and it was here that I, a 
second time, experienced the power of a 
passion which had already caused me 
more than enough anxiety I here dis- 
covered how much a man’s mind stands 
in need of occupation to prevent its stray- 
ing from the path which he himself has 
designated’ I had not been long an in- 
habitant of Bassy, when I was forcibly 
struck by the beauty of a young lady who 
Isaw at church, and] remembered the 
beautiful lines— 

“ Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

“ And waste its fragrance on the desert air !”’ 


In large cities and thickly populated 
towns the progress of acquaintance is 
slow, owing to the difficulty of distin- 
guishing the meritorious from the unwor- 
thy ; it is, however, very different in a 
country village, where the circle of soci- 
ety is small, and a stranger, possessing 
the manners and appearance of a man of 
education, finds easy admittance. I had 
already become intimate with several of 
the best families in Bassy, but I was per- 
fectly ignorant of the name or cendition of 
my new inamorata. I had never seen 
her previous to the Sabbath afternoon 
when I saw her at her devotions, and the 
new impression which she made upon me, 
entirely obliterated the remaining marks 
of my first passion 

it has been a subject of much discus- 
sion, and great diversity of opinion, whe- 
ther there is a probability of a person’s 
losing his heart at the first sight of the be- 
ing on whom he places his affection.— 
My mind had always been led to believe 
the contrary, from the conviction (as I 
thought) that a reciprocity of tastes and 


ee 








sentiments, as well as a knowledge of 
character were necessary to the formation 
of a pure attachment. Such hypothesis 
may very well suit with the ideas of those 
who make love by rule, or enter into it 
as a mere matter of speculation, because 
they calculate chances in the same manner 
as when they throw a die, and rely upon 
their judgment for the attainment of the 
highest prize. With true love, however, 
it isentirely different ; there is no process 
requisite to assure us that we should be 
happy in the possession of our object.— 
Love consists not in expressions—nor 
shows—but in feeling; and feeling, like 
thought, is uncontrojable in its action, 
whatever pains we may take to hide its 
exposure. Nota word had ever passed 
between myse!f and this new object of my 
adoration. I was ignorant of her name; 
one short hour was al) that had been al- 
lowed me to gaze upon her, and inhale 
inspiration from her loveliness; and yet, 
if ever poor heart was lost, I surely could 
not stand up as an exception. My former 
attachment was not like this, the offspring 
of uncontrolled emotion; it had grown 
upon me imperceptibly, and I am much 
given to believe that the feigned partiali- 
ty which she evinced towards me contri- 
buted more than a little to strengthen my 
regard : now, how changed was the scene 
—my nearly broken heart was scarce- 
ly healed before st was again doomed to 
buffet love’s stormy sea, or lie basking in 
its deceitful sunshine, and I was forced 
to acknowledge, with Anacreon, that there 


is 
“ 





No charm like beauty’s found, 

** No spear can fix so deep a wound; 

“ The pow’r of beauty «al! must feel, 

“‘Tho’ arm’d with fire, and clothed in steel.” 


The next Sabbath I revisited the church, 
(and being now an old man, and having 
promised to relate motives as well as ac- 
tions, I will candidly avow that far differ- 
ent feelings from devotion drew me to it,) 
and fearing the critical looks of superan- 
nuated dames or prudish maidens, I sta- 
tioned myself in the gallery, which was 
prompted by another consideration. I 
could there feast my eyes without inter- 
ruption ; and full of hopes and anxieties, I 
awaited the assembling of the congrega- 
tion. 

I must here remark that Bassy and the 
neighbourhood had been afflicted with a 
rib, ng and on the morning of this very 
day the pastor had sent forth his solicita- 
tions for a cessation of the calamity. I 


threatning appearance of the clouds began 
to give indications of an approaching 
shower, and in a few moments the pelting 
rain drops drowned my every hope of see- 
ing her for that day. . 

I returned dejected—I found every one 
congratulating his neighbour on the 
change in the atmosphere; the fields 
looked green and gay, the flowers hung 
their heads as if slumbering beneath the 
drops which were reviving! them, the 





‘balmy breath of the evening breeze float- 
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had scarcely seated myself when the | 
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ed around enriched by the odour of the 
jessamine and honeysuckle—but not all 
these can soothe the disappointed lover, or 
restore buoyancy to the afflicted heart. 
PROTEUS. 





For the American Atheneum. 
DOMESTIC SORROWS. 

Dear R—-, 
If any thing could assuage the grief 
which oppresses me it would be the sooth- 
ing certainty that there are individuals in 
the world who regard my sorrows with 
compassion, and think of me with love. 
Your kind letter found me in very low 
spirits, and though I turned for a moment 
from the sad subject of my reflections, to 
pay my tribute of gratitude to you, yet 
melancholy again came across my spirits, 
like the shadow of a cloud over the way 
of the traveller, and I am now as wretch- 
ed asever. You ask me, my dear friend, 
what cause I have for weeping, and de- 
claim against the weakness of the mind 
which cannot be happy in spite of exter- 
nal circumstances. You bid me invoke 
philosophy to break my chains and con- 
duct me from the dark mazes of misery 
and sadness, into the pure light of cheer- 
fulness and content. Alas! how easy is 
it to advise, and how difficult to act the 
part of wisdom. The question as to the 
cause of my present feelings I will answer 
briefly. I was bred, as you well know, 
in the very smile of fortune. All the ad- 
vantages of high birth—all the luxuries of 
wealth, and those ten thousand delicious 
blessings of domestic happiness which 
make home a heaven, shed a light which 
I fondly imagined would always shine 
around me. My mother (is it a lovely 
dream which floats athwart my imagina- 
tion, or the reality of other days?) was 
one of those blessed beings who always 
bear joy and smiles around them, and 
leave in their absence affection and re- 
ret. To me she was a guardian angel— 
think of her as she urged me into merri- 
ment by her sweet smile and playful jest 
—lI remember her as she stole from me 
my early sorrows, and I found the agita- 
tion of my young bosom hushed and still 
beneath the influence of her tender con- 
solation—I recollect her as she bent over 
my feverish pillow—how she moved 
around me like a spirit of light, and ad- 
ministered health and happiness to her 
sick boy—my home was every thing to 
me—it was my little world, in whose 
sphere I sought for fame, and whose praise 
would compensate me for the hatred of 
all the world beside—to that mother I 
owed all—she taught me to pray, and to 
love virtue—all that I possess of romance 
and honour, is associated with her—and 
her dear nature is interwoven with every 
high and noble feeling of my soul. That 
mother is gone. The hand of death tore 
her from her child—and when her coffin 
was borne from the house, amid the me- 
fancholy parade of death and anguish— 
when I looked and no longer beheld her 
image—when I listened and no longer 





heard the tones of her voice, I felt as if 
all that I loved—all that had given my 
ambition its impulse, and made hope 
bright, as if my very soul was slowly 
moving away in the sad procession which 
bore my mother to hergrave. In sadness 
and difficulty years rolled on, and my fa- 
ther was then the object of my affections. 
He was worthy of them in their fondest 
enthusiasm. There was another—no mat- 
ter who it was—who began to mingle in 
my meditations—I need not conceal from 
you, my dear friend, that I was in love. 

knew a young girl who seemed to me 
fitted to make me happy. I thoughtif I 
could but possess her affections, I should 
be content. It seemed the only compen- 
sation which fate could offer for the mis- 
fortunes which I had severely suffered. 
She was beautiful, though her superiority 
was of that unobtrusive kind which presses 
not itself upon common notice, and would 
not perhaps have attracted the wandering 
eye of a connoisseur in female charms. 
But whether it was a freak of my imagi- 
nation, or whether there really existed a 
resemblance, 1 cannot determine, yet 
she bore about her an expression of face, 
a loveliness of manner, and a character of 
mind which reminded me forcibly of a 
loved one whom [ had lost. I suffered 
many half-dared hopes to float through 
my am 5 and at last to take root in my 
heart. It was but a bright, sweet, short 
dream—a stolen glance into heaven, and 
like to the Peri im the fable, the gates 
were closed to me, and the prospect van- 
ished for ever. She loved another, and 
was married. At this time my éather died 
—as if the last hope was crushed—as if 
the last ray of light had melted from my 
path. The world seemed dark and strange 
to me, without my love, and without my 
friends. I seemed desolate, separated from 
the rest of men—deserted,wretched, alone 
—when I would visit beings who haa 
loved me, and would have sympathized 
with me, I stood by the graves of those 
who had passed away, and wept without 
answer. Can you wonder that! am sad? 
Can you wonder, when I place my hand 
on my heart and feel that I am virtuous, 
and would not for my right arm commit a 
dishonourable action, that I am weary of 
life, and find not a single terror in the 
grave? The earth has no dangers which 
can appal me—I have been on the ocean 
when the black storm scowled in the sky 
and threatened destruction to the atoms 
tossing on the billows beneath, and | 
gazed upon the danger as an infant smiles 
upon its mother who would lift it from its 
cradle when it can dream no more. But 
the tempest rolled away, and the light- 
ning struck not me. I seem privileged in 
my wretchedness, and life clings to me as 
if 1 were its victim. Do not thetefore 
ridicule that as weakness which is only 
destiny, and cease to upbraid me for 
— , when I am borne down by the 

and of fate. 

The philosophy of which you speak, 
may do well for the pages of a romance— 
but believe me, it has no balm to heala 





broken heart. There is no magic in logic 
to bring back those who are gone, and 
though, with the most ingenious flights of 
fancy, and the subtle exercise of art, I 
may attempt to laugh off my disappoint- 
ment, yet when the mockery is over, the 
heavy weight comes down again upon my 
soul and crushes it like a worm that has 
been trampled upon and writhes in its 
agony. You may sympathise with me— 
you may weep with me, and wonder that 
it is so, but I am beyond the reach of con- 
solation, and shall never rest again till I 
rest in the grave B. 
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NOTICE. 
None can feel a more lively satisfaction than 
ourselves, to see the original or editorial articles 
which appear in this journal copied into other 
publications. We are always gratified with a 
substantial notice of this kind.) We must, how- 
ever, in justice to ourselves, request that when we 
are thus favoured, the name of this journal will 
be mentioned, and that correctly. The number 
of our periodicals is increasing so rapidly, and so 
many of them have names either similar, or nearly 
30, that mistakes are constantly occurring. Thus 
we are sometimes designated as the Atheneum 
Magazine, at other times, as the New- York Athe- 
neum, &c. Our title is The American Athe- 
neum. 





MR. KEAN. 

It is now ascertained, that this unrivalled and 
great performer was to have embarked, on the 
first day of last month, on board the packet ship 
Canada, for this port. His arrival may therefore 
be hourly anticipated, and the enlightened lovers 
of the drama look forward with peculiar interest 
to the renewal of those delights which his inimi- 
table acting is so well calculated to impart. That 
he will encounter opposition on his first appear- 
ance, we are well aware, and had we even doubt- 
ed it, the tocsin of alarm, which has been already 
sounded, with such officious zeal, in certain quar- 
ters, would have set the matter at rest. The tag- 
rag and bobtail of the town have been apprised in 
time by their public scouts, that their cat-calls, 
cudgels,and pick-axes will be put in requisition— 
the first to hoot Mr. Kean off the stage and make 
a decorous, and, if possible, sublime bow-wow; 
the second, to knock down Mr. Kean’s friends, 
and the would-be preservers of public order and 
decorum ; and the last to tear down and demolish, 
in uasparing indignation against the managers, the 
benches and decorated pillars, the lamps and 
chandeliers, and, if the thing be practicable, the 
very stone walls of the building. What effect this 
war-whoop will produce, remains yet to be seen. 
That the public in mass will obey the call made 
on them to deaounce Kean, can scarcely, in the 
nature of things, be expected. That the gentle- 
manly and well-educated portion who may attend 
will descend to such riotous proceedings is barely 
more probable. It is left therefore to the part 
already designated to approve themselves right 
worshipful lovers of morality, and by kicking up 
areal row, (as the phrase is,) to render them- 
selves candidates for membership in the society 
for the suppression of yice and immorality. The 
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only difficulty which lies in their way is, the good 
sense of the community at large. That many of 
these think it improper to encourage Mr. Kean, 
we admit, but we are also confident that the only 
step they will take in regard to him, will be to 
withhold their presence on the nights of his ap- 
pearance. To consent to a degradation of their 
own characters, and unlace their reputations by 
public brawling, they can never be brought to, 
and those who think it possible, slander the good 
fame of ourcity. There 1s, however, alarge ma- 
jority, if we are not very much mistaken, of the 
liberal encouragers of the theatre, (and of such 
only do we speak,) who do not only think it im- 


Giles. To this it may be objected, that the actor 
thus unannoyed is allowed to profit by the money 
he accumulates. But we would ask these ob- 
jectors, if in their choice of other professions they 
are thus nice and calculating? When they lie in 
bed parching with fever, do they refuse the ad- 
vice and aid of a physician who is skillful, if his 
conduct be not rigidly moral? Or, if they are 
ambitious to adorn their walls with a fine paint- 
ing, do they inquire into the private life of the 
artist, before they purchase the fruits of his gen- 
ius and industry? No: It is enough—-they 
receive an equivalent for their money, and they 
are satisfied. Let the same rule be applied to 





proper to denounce Kean, but who actually con- 
sider it their duty to support him against the mis- | 
placed and outre opposition that is attempted to 
be raised against him. Of this number we open- 
ly profess ourselves to be, and our views we shall 
frankly state. We consider, then, that Mr. Kean | 


n the stage is to be regarded in a professional | : 
> z ’ 7 ' Among the various places of amusement now 


point of view only, and not with reference to his 
private conduct asa man. This may be impro- 
per, and when 80, we are not disposed to defend 
it. Far from it. If he has indeed sinned more 
than he has been sinned against, in the disgrace- 
ful affair which transpired in the late trial, we 
consider that he is obnoxious to the severest cen- 
sure, not of thé professed moralist merely, but of 
every good citizen, who cherishes the reputation 
and would not jeopardise the safety of his family. 


Let him be so censured, not in word merely, but | 


in act. Let his society be avoided in private life, 
and let him be the subject of constant suspicion 
to every decent man in the community. Besides 
this. if he has violated the laws of his country, let 
him be made to suffer under the infliction of their 
severest penalties, and be held up to public view 
as aculprit. And this has been done; and be- 
yond this it is no less uncharitable than it is wan- 
ton and gratuitous to proceed in prosecution. We 
have indeed read of countries and times, in which 
after the law has spent its fury on a criminal, he 
was sent forth to perish, and every one forbidden 
to harbour or give him nourishment, under pain of 


death. And is it nota part of the same system | 


that would be now brought into action, by a con- 
tinued denunciation of a man after he has been 
punished for his guilt, and been made to acknow- 
ledge his error? What too would be the natural 
consequences of such a system even partially 
operated on? The denounced, instead of being 
induced by kind treatment and a rational indul- 
gence, to feel the full force of his past error, and 
relent, and emulate the examples of virtue which 
abound in society, is driven by utter neglect to 
misanthropy and certain destruction. 

Again: Mr. Kean is an actor. Itis his occu- 
pation.to study the dramatic writers, and embo- 
dy their conceptions for the benefit or the amuse- 
ment of the public. Farther than this his voca- 
tion does not extend. His own mind, and heart, 
be they ever so corrupt, are never allowed to 
mark their impress on the characters he repre- 
sents. If these then are proper for public exhi- 
bition, and he does exhibit them to the life, Mr. 
Kean, or any other actor in his place of equal 
powers, is entirely lost sight of. Small indeed 
would be the sum of his abilities, if while he oc- 
cupied the stage, the thoughts of his audience 
were allowed to wander to any past act of his life, 
and forget the pressure and form of what he at 
the moment made himself. Itis not Mr. Kean 
that we see, but Richard, Lear, Hamlet, or Sir 


Kean. It has been and is still allowed to operate 
in favour of other actors, and why shall his tran 
scendant abilities, which alone have made his ac- 
tions thus prominent, be construed into an ex- 
ception against him ? 


HUBARD GALLERY. 





open in this city, we know of none more interest- 
ing, more retined, or more elegaut, than the Hu- 
bard Gallery, in the large room, at Washington 
Hall. Independent of the wonderful productions 
vt this celebrated juvenile artist, and the superb 
concerts produced “ without hands,” by the Pan- 
harm onican, this gallery, merely as a fashionable 
promenade, now presents more attractions than 
any one caa conceive of, who has not visited it. 
Like Ranelagh, in London, it is the resort of 
beauty, taste, and fashion. Full dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, are every evening promenading 
this immense apartment in parties, or pausing to 
catch the delicious strains of that wonder-work- 
ing, self-breathing Panharmonicon. Here, one is 
_almost certain to meet and exchange salutations 
with friends and acquaintance of both sexes. As 
one of Fieiding’s temale characters says of Rane- 
lagh, ‘* You will be charmed with it! it is the 
sweetest of all diversions: frequented by the best 
company. You cannot conceive whaf"a sweet, 
charming, elegant, delicious placeit is. Paradise 
| itself can hardly be equal to it.” 
With respect to the prolile cutting department, 
| the public are well aware of the unparalleled skill 
| and genius displayed by Master Hubard, for the 
| trumpet of fame has proclaimed them through 
most of the civilized world; we merely deemed 
it our duty to invite the attention of our fair read- 
_ers to facts which have been less frequently no- 
ticed. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Native Bard”’—* Albert”—*“ P,’? and nu- 
merous other communications are on file, which 
will receive an early insertion. 

Perhaps some of our correspondents will expect 
to find their signatures noticed. Within a few 
days our letter-box has teemed with an abundance 
of—irash! We earnestly recommend to some 
twenty or thirty Poets! (or would-be poets,) to 
obtain a knowledge of Webster’s spelling-book 
before they send us any more of their effusions. 
We are heartily sick,of them, and would with 
pleasure bid them—adieu. 





New-York Intelligencer, and City Notary. 16 
p- 8vo. Weekly. f _ 


A Journal with the above title has just been 
commenced by Cyrus Joy, of this city. It is in- 
tended to be what the name purports, a medium 
of general intelligence, and also of city occur- 
rences. Price, $3 per annum. 





THE DRAMA. 


PARK THEATRE. 


Tae melo-dramatic tale of enchantment, called 
The Vision of the Sun, was produced for the first 
time on Monday evening, to a crowded and bril- 
liant assemblage, who expressed their unalloyed 
delight by vivid aad repeated exciamaticns of ap- 
iause. Aud certainly a more grand and impos- 
ing spectable has never been exhibited in this 
country. From the first scene to the last, there 
is a sustained effort of scenic display, which daz- 
zies and takes captive the senses, leaving the 
judgmeat a mere nonentity, and setting criticism 
atutter detiance. ‘To the painters, Messrs. Rein- 
agle, kvers, &e and to the very ingenious ma- 
cuinest, Mr. Jervis, much credit is due, for the 
ap exibition vi their art; and no less to 
e enterprising managers, who must have incur- 
red no ordinary expense on the present occasion. 
Tuat they will not be iosers by the attempt, we 
feel well assured from the result of the first repre- 
sentation of the piece, and we hope it will act as 
a generous inducement to them,to occasionally in- 
terpose an intellectual entertainment, if for no 
other purpose, at least for the credit and especial 
edification of us criucs. We can assure the ma- 
nagers, that every such piece, like The Vision of 
the Sun, and Cherry and Fair Star, not only un- 
dermines our induence with our subject readers, 
but makes us doubt the validity of our own censo- 
rial judgment and taste, which, heaven forefend, 
should ever be proved to err, or to be warped b 
mere tiusel and giitter. And yet, whose mind is 
so abstract that it caa resist the insidious intru- 
sions of external perception, when dwelling on a 
scene of the most bewitching optical illusion ?— 
For our own part we plead guilty to the charge 
of intatuation, when we see palaces rising before 
us by enchantment, clouds aow enveloping the 
scene, then suddenly dissipated by the brilliant 
radiance of a goiden sun, or when, initiated into 
the mysteries of the very depths of the ocean, we 
behold ourselves transported to palaces of coral 
in which the gods and goddesses of the sea hold 
their sient and watery reign, while the light from 
the upper regions of air, darting athwart the briny 
mediuin, plays fitlully and chequerdly on the ra- 
diaat pillars that suppori the vasty dene. Here 
there is the blighted grove, with trees all barren 
and leafless, amidst a desolate scene, when on a 
sudden invocation of the Genius of the harp, the 
scene is instantaneously traasiormed into arich 
grove, laden with delicious truit, and blushing 
with blossoms. And lastly, the altar of nuptials, 
before which the magician Oultanpac suddenly 
assumes wings, and grasping the lovers about to 
be united, lifts them into a cloud, and dashing the 
bridegroom into the bottom of the lake, vanishes 
with the fair prize. These, and other scenes, 
steal away our admiration before we have time to 
reflect on the inherent merits of the plot,incident, 
and character.. In none of these can the present 
piece lay claim to much merit, and its success is 
therefore the greater evidence of the brilliancy of 
its scenes. We shail not repeat the story—it is ea- 
sily gathered from the bills. The characters de 
not afford much room for acting; such as they 
were, they were well executed. Mr. Simpson 
looked a fiend let loose from the nethermost re- 
gions of infernal spirits, and, as usual gave effect 
to his part. Miss Kelly, in Koran, was all the 
vart allowed her to be: we prefer her Cherry.— 

r. Jervis overdoes his part, as he also does To- 
pac. The groundlings may laugh, the sensible 
are ey rns ; 

On Saturday evening a Mr. Hazelton made his 
first appearance, in Sir Edward Mortimer. We 
presume it will be his last on these boards. 

The laughable farce of Love, Law, and Physic. 
has been revived with considerable effect. Such 
laughter-stirring application is necessary to res- 
tore us to ourselves again after the splendid vi- 
sions of enchantment with which we are nightly 
presented. 








CHATHAM THEATRE. 
The Lady of the Lake still continues to attract 





crowded houses, and promises to be of benefit to 
the proprietor. Thisis as it should be. 
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